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had hitherto seen, appeared, like all other worldly objects, to dis-
tract my thoughts. But now, for the first time, outward things
had led me back upon myself: I now first perceived the difference
between the natural charm of the nightingale's song, and that of
a four-voice anthem pealed from the expressive organs of men.

My joy over this discovery I did not hide from my uncle; who,
when all the rest were settled at their posts, was wont to come
and talk with me in private. He spoke with great modesty of
what he possessed and had produced here; with great decision, of
the views in which it had been gathered and arranged: and I
could easily observe that he spoke with a forbearance towards
me; seeming, in his usual way, to rate the excellence which he
himself possessed, below that other excellence, which, in my way
of thinking, was the best and properest.

"If we can conceive it possible," he once observed, "that the
Creator of the world himself assumed the form of his creature,
and lived in that manner for a time upon earth, this creature must
appear to us of infinite perfection, because susceptible of such a
combination with its Maker. Hence, in our idea of man there
can be no inconsistency with our idea of God: and if we often feel
a certain disagreement with Him and remoteness from Him, it is
but the more on that account our duty, not like advocates of the
wicked Spirit, to keep our eyes continually upon the nakedness
and weakness of our nature; but rather to seek out every property
and beauty, by which our pretension to a similarity with
Divinity may be made good."

I smiled and answered: "Do not make me blush, de
by your complaisance in talking in my language! What yo
to say is of such importance to me, that I wish to hear it i
own most peculiar style; and then what parts of it I cann
appropriate, I will endeavour to translate."

"I may continue," he replied, "in my own most peculiar
way, without any alteration of my tone. Man's highest^9&r
always is, as much as possible to rule external circumstances^aad
as little as possible to let himself be ruled by them. Life'Kes
before us, as a huge quarry lies before the architect: he deserves
not the name of architect, except when, out of this fortuitgafc
mass, he can combine, with the greatest economy, and fitness, and
durability, some form, the pattern of which originated in his spirit.
All things without us, nay I may add, all things on us, are mere
elements: but deep within us Hes the creative force, which out